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SOME AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS 


Among the chief of the after-war problems will be: 


(1) The care of the permanently injured soldier on his return. 

(2) The disposition of the partially disabled. 

(3) The finding of suitable employment for the thousands who 
will not be wounded or sick, yet will have no capital and many no 
skilled occupation. 

(4) The caring for the families of those who are needy or do not 
obtain employment, yet who will not get pensions adequate to 
their maintenance, without employment. 


Clearly those who are maimed for life or have become tuberculous 
or mentally unbalanced will be sent back to their several provinces or 
military divisions; while, as is at present being done, those not finally 
drafted out as incurable with full pensions or certified as cured and 
capable of resuming their previous employment are being dealt with in 
convalescent homes. In necessary cases the Soldiers’ Aid Associations 
of the different cities are dealing with the few hundred who so far have 
returned. Such for the most part have been readily placed in employ- 
ment; but we must realize that presumably within six months after the 
war is ended over 200,000 soldiers will return to civil life in Canada, of 
whom some 150,000 are British born and of whom, so far as limited 
statistics show, a notable percentage are unskilled labourers. How are 
such large numbers not only to be assisted temporarily and kept from 
becoming dependent upon private or public charity, and how are they 
to become absorbed, as far as they are fit, by the various occupations of 
the country and become again members of the society of those localities 
where they previously had belonged. It is quite evident that the first and 
natural step is fer them to be returned, as is now the case, to their several 
military districts. In each of these, there are now several convalescent 
hospitals with their Soldiers’ Aid Associations. How such will require to 
be increased may fairly readily be estimated by the Hospital Commission 
based upon their past experience. What is now being done is that such 
associations are finding employment for those drafted out by keeping a 
list of the occupations of the men returned and a list of employers willing 
to give work of different kinds. 


RETURNED SOLDIERS 


The drafts out of the Service in Ontario give the following par- 
ticulars :— 

The number returned to May 15 1916, totals 4,191 officers and men, 
to which may be added 917 undesirables and 635 returned for other 
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purposes. The latter number includes medical students, etc., or grand 
total, including officers and men, medically unfit and undesirable:, of 
5,743. The number at present in the various Convalescent Homes, 
Sanatoria, etc., is about 800, but what proportion of these are non- 
Overseas men is not known. About 900 are on pay at their own homes 
and will receive treatment otherwise than as in-patients of a Conva- 
lescent Home. 


PROPORTION OF UNSKILLED LABOUR AMONG RETURNED SOLDIERS 


It is quite plain that the proportion of unskilled labour on this basis 
will present a serious problem. The success of our official and social 
work after the war will depend primarily upon the preparedness of 
the communities, to which soldiers return, to assist them in finding 
work either at their old occupation or at some other employment. It 
is apparent that at least one third of the soldiers are casual labourers. 
It might be supposed that these could again take up the work 
they laid down when they went away; but it must be remembered that 
the number of unemployed in all parts of Canada in July, 1914, was very 
large indeed, and that relief was given to a very considerable number 
during the-following winter. It seems also probable, when the special 
classes of work created by the war have ended, that a similar lack of 
employment may exist, since very few other kinds of work in our cities 
have in the interval been created and few of our industries have been 
enlarged. The creation of new industries must depend upon a 
demand for new products and the obtaining of necessary capital. 
The first is not probable, while as regards the latter we know very 
well that the enormous amounts of capital available in Britain be- 
fore the war for foreign investment have already been largely absorbed 
in war loans. So we must assume that the development of new industries 
in Canada will for a time prove slow and that, since our great railroads 
have been built, no great extra employment will be found upon them. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF AGRICULTURE DESIRABLE 


But there is always one industry which we in Canada with our 
hundreds of millions of acres can always develop, to our individual and 
national advantage, with certainty of success even if not of high remun- 
eration. This is agriculture. Some of us may say that there is a limit 
to the amount of output of farm products which can be sold at good 
prices. But we have to remember that we in Canada live adjacent toa 
nation of overa hundred million people which has not been at war, where 
prosperity of a high order now prevails, and with a purchasing capacity 
greater than ever before. Probably about 12,000,000 of people have 
been added to its population since the last census by natural increase and 
through immigration. Moreover, we know that in the most productive 
and profitable of farm products, those derived from dairying and cattle- 
raising, the supply in the United States has for years been falling short 
of the demand. For instance, at a recent meeting of the Chicago Bank- 
ers’ Association, $250,000 was set apart for loans to farmers who would 
guarantee to purchase high-grade milch cows. The need for supplies of 
milk to Illinois cities is made clear when it is stated that, while the popu- 
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lation of Illinois has increased over 2,000,000 since 1890, the number of 
milch cows is 275,000 less. We thus see the phenomenom of city business 
men realizing that their prosperity is so closely linked up with rural 
problems that they lend money to improve the grade of stock for purely 
business reasons; while the Dairy Commissioner of the State insists that 
he will not be satisfied until Illinois has added 100,000 Holstein cows to 
the farms of the State. : 

Now it may seem unnatural and superfluous that our city charity 
associations should interest themselves in the problem of rural develop- 
ment in this country; but I do not propose to approach the subject from 
a purely economic standpoint since we are primarily thinking of solving 
a social problem. Doubtless many returned soldiers will go to their 
homes in the city or country and revert to their old occupations. What 
of the rest? Many of them are town-bred and are not agriculturists. 
Now what must we do for them, if no industries are developed in the 
city? To maintain them by partial work or by charity is clearly no 
permanent solution of the problem. : 


4 
Tur Economic AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


I have discussed with the Economic and Development Commission 
the problem before them, and they agreed that the only solution is Farm 
Colonies for soldiers with here and there Soldiers’ Homes as centres. 
It appears essential that some happily chosen spot be selected with ample 
land for such Homes. Doubtless special industries will be developed in 
keeping with the ability of different wounded soldiers. We know that 
teaching the blind is possible, while maimed men can do something 
suited to their special disability. 

But we have only touched the fringe of the problem. The balance 
of men are still to be found homes. Suitable land can be selected, pur- 
chased and sub-divided. General farming, supplying the crops required 
to produce milk, hogs and poultry, will utilize the major portion, while 
smaller plots will be provided which may become the homes of the workers 
at gardening and fruit growing. : : 

France has for years adopted in Algeria and Tunis a system by which 
natives and French and Italian immigrants are located, the terms being 
arranged to suit the purchaser. Some have large ranches, but most are 
small farmers. Australia has during the past six years adopted a similar 
plan by which a small farm for grazing sheep or cattle is sold on a twenty- 
year purchase scheme, a house being built, a crop put in, the farmer 
paying not more than 5 per cent of the price down, while a loan for 
development is given thim at not more than 5 per cent interest and 
sinking fund. A Canadian soldiers’ colony might be founded on a similar 
financial basis. Few will have capital, but all will be receiving pension 
money, enough to pay for immediate needs. It is probable that the 
Economic and Development Commission's report will suggest several 
methods for financing the several types of schemes it may propose. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS 


Those who are familiar with Western Ontario know that a simple 
scheme of development was begun over forty years ago by a Kent 
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County farmer, who, as Minister of Agriculture, gave us the Ontario 
Drainage Act, under which the Province loaned money to invest for such 
a scheme as mentioned, first 3 per cent and later 4 per cent interest being 
charged, principal and interest to be paid off in twenty years. I have 
little doubt that some Government scheme will be outlined, whereby the 
Government will provide loans along similar lines for local agricultural 
development. 


FARM COLONIES 


With the many districts in different Provinces awaiting develop- 
ment it seems simplest and most practical for local committees to be 
formed under legislation, selected by Boards of Trade Councils, who will 
as a patriotic duty undertake the purchase of land at local prices, have 
the farms_sub-divided and erect at first a few cottages for the colonists, 
grouped so that small centres will be formed for intensive culture, while 
convenient thereto would be placed dairy stables and barns for use in 
general farming. We must assume that a public hall will be erected for 
schools, church, library and entertainment purposes as the Colony grows. 
The management committee will select a farm foreman, whose know- 
ledge, sympathy, enthusiasm and fitness for management will be known 
to them through their local experience. Horses and adequate machinery 
must be purchased. So soon as this is done a dairy can be at once put to 
work producing. In any dozen men two or three will be found with 
perhaps knowledge and aptitude for dairy work. Until a crop is raised 
no great gain will be seen directly; but manure will be produced essential 
for intense cultivation. The scheme is thus simply launched and a 
dozen or so soldiers provided for. It is apparent to all that there can be 
no gamble in the scheme. Local business men will see that the money 
earns a dollar’s worth for every dollar spent. The land will gradually 
eerie in value with cultivation and the houses and barns and property 
th be security for the money spent. The scheme needs for its success 
€ spirit of local patriotism and the sympathy of every social worker. 


SCIENTIFIC ADMINISTRATION NEEDED 


eee een than we cando? We have for two years been devoting 
Rea Veen ur and money to help to save the Empire by assisting the 

ules of absent soldiers. We shall continue to do this personal work in 
connection with the returned soldiers and families so long as it is de- 
manded; but we must realize that our charity must be administered 
acini aCay otherwise it will become hurtful rather than beneficial. 
We are learning to investigate the causes of social evils and are adopting 
means to correct them. We investigate defects in our school children, 
we visit their homes and send district nurses where there is sickness, and 
teach mothers to care for children. We close slum houses or cause them 
to be repaired and prevent overcrowding, and in all this work we are 
educating our own and the public conscience. We practice preventive 
medicine rather than attempt to cure disease after it has broken out. 
The death rate from tuberculosis in Ontario fell in the period from 1900 
to 1913 by over 50 per cent or saved 1190 lives which, valued at $1,000 
each, means $1,190,000 in a single year. Thus we at once see that social 
work of every sort has a direct economic meaning. 
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It need hardly be pointed out that the care of the health, physical 
and moral, of the soldiers and their families in every community is our 
very first consideration and no more patriotic duty can rest upon us. 
Should they be partly or wholly unemployed and become in any degree 
objects of our charity, it is clear that they are injured directly in their 
manhood and independence, while their families will suffer both directly 
and indirectly. Assume that the families of even 100 unemployed 
soldiers received $1.00 per diem of assistance, this would mean $36,500 
per annum or nearly half of what 750 acres at $100 per acre would cost. 
Adding $25,000 more for building, say 50 houses, and as much more for 
the first year's equipment, we obtain $125,000. The interest on this 
permanent investment at 5 per cent would be only $6,250. It is thus 
clear that if a city made the investment, it would save $30,000 as com- 
pared with the charity scheme. Moreover, we may assume that the land 
would produce $25.00 per acre, so that at least $18,750 of produce would 
be added to the wealth of the community and would improve its general 
trade arid prosperity. 

Who can estimate the physical, mental and moral benefits to the 
members of such a soldier’s colony? Proper daily employment is the 
condition of health of every human being. Mothers would have abund- 
ant food for their families and children would have wholesome surround- 
ings from childhood. Schools would be there to educate them and social 
entertainment would be possible. Soldiers who had fought together for 
our common cause could retain and cultivate their comradeship, could 
fight over again their battles in reminiscences which would teach their 
children and the community lessons we cannot afford to forget. A 
higher type of citizenship would be developed amongst us, since mutual 
regard would grow up and we would all be better for the higher social 
consciousness which would be its outcome. 

PETER H. BRYCE 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN CANADA 


HOME PROBLEMS DURING THE WAR 


HY should we concern ourslves with home problems during the 
war? Why talk of peace and the problems of peace times when 
there is no peace? 

Why indeed—if in doing so we detract from the energy given to 
prosecute the war? But what is ‘‘prosecuting the war’’—what does the 
kind of real and lasting victory involved in the phrase a ‘‘successfu! 
prosecution of the war’? mean? Will it mean military and naval success 
only, and are there no civic and economic battles to fight with the object 
of attaining that measure of success which is necessary to compensate 
us for the sacrifices being made? Is the war not teaching the people at 
home new lessons in what the Americans call “preparedness” ? And are 
the people at home not ready to do their part in securing the fruits of 
victory ? 

PEaAce Is CERTAIN—THEN Wuy BE UNPREPARED ? 


Our excuse for not being more adequately prepared for war was that 
we neither were responsible for it, not expected it on such a colossal 
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scale. But we have no such excuse in regard to lack of preparation for 
peace. We have responsibilities to our returned soldiers, to ourselves 
and to posterity for making a re-adjustment of our social and economic 
conditions, for re-organizing our industries on a peace footing, for getting 
rid of everything we can that tends to waste of our resources or that 
leads to inefficiency in national and civic affairs, and we know that these 
problems require the exercise of the greatest amount of intelligence and 
foresight that we can bring to bear upon them. 

In a recent debate in the British House of Lords the following strik- 
ing words were used by Lord Parker: 


“Whatever excuse we may have had for unpreparedness for war we 
shall surely have no excuse if we are similarly unprepared for peace. The 
war may have been improbable but peace is certain, however long 
delayed, and, when peace comes, we shall have to face a situation which, 
unless it be properly handled, may entail on our posterity evils equal 
to, or even greater, than those entailed by the war itself.” 

The answer of the Marquis of Crewe to that address was that there 
was nothing that was more deserving of careful consideration, and in 
the same debate Viscount Bryce said that: “If we are to learn a lesson 
from this war it is the necessity of thinking beforehand and not being 
taken by surprise.’’ 

All this seems common place; and yet there is nothing of which we 
need to be reminded more, for the very dangers the war has taught us to 
avoid are those about which we are apt to be most careless, because, in 
order to avoid them, we have to perform that difficult operation of giving 
up some fixed mode of thought. We are apt to forget that we have 
lived a generation in two short years, and that every social and economic 
problem has taken on a new perspective in that time. 

; Old ideas of things that passed muster before the war are entirely 

discredited. Our faith in the integrity of nations, our belief that the 
clash between the selfishness of individuals and between public and 
private interests is the only way to get rough justice, our contentment 
with the conditions which have allowed poverty and deterioration of 
body and mind to be the product of our social system in a land of plenty, 
these and many more carefully nourished ideas and feelings have suffered 
a rude shock. And we have not yet been able to replace them with any 
constructive ideas. We have not had time, and the problem now is to 
persuade ourselves that it is worth while to give time. We must explore, 
investigate, and test the new problems in the new light that has come into 
our minds. 
r Two years ago certain European forts were regarded as_nearly 
impregnable against attack. Since then we have had to abandon the 
old-fashioned forts and get into the trenches; we have had to fall back 
on individual initiative and enterprise, on the nerve power and physique 
of the fighting unit, on organisation and inventiveness. So in our social 
organisation, we must abandon certain fixed ideas of the ‘‘practical” 
man that have appeared impregnable. Individual enterprise and phy- 
sique, nerve power and character are wanted—rether than mere numbers 
in population and an illusion of wealth—to compose the structure of the 
greater Canada of the future. We want these qualities not only in the 
leaders but also in the rank and file. 
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We cannot have these things if we hold hard to antiquated notions © 
regarding the license to use the rights of property to the injury of man- 
kind. Property has duties as well as rights. The greatest good to the 
greatest number is no longer a purely altruistic cry; it is the principle 
on which alone we can build sucessfully as a nation. 

To properly house the worker, to give him air-space and light, pure 
water, and efficient means of transportation to his work, is merely 
exercising enlightened self-interest in the interests of our industries— 
for labour is the most costly and important factor in production, although 
it is frequently least considered. Even the people who are well-housed, 
in a comparative sense, have to bear a greater burden than they ought 
of the cost of land and improvements. Where the artisan and labourer 
have a high average standard of comfort it is a tribute to their zeal and 
thrift rather than the result of the enjoyment of facilities for getting 
cheap land and of an economical system of planning the areas on which 
they have built their homes. While’a boom lasts, the land speculator 
takes the cream, and the man who is left to foot the bill for taxes has to be 
content with the skim milk. ; 

We are going to defeat German militarism—but when? A year 
later than we should have done it if we had been better prepared, after a 
greater sacrifice of life and money than-would have been necessary if we 
had been better equipped in advance. To prepare for peace is merely to 
learn the most outstanding lesson of the war. 


Economy NEEDED IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


There is great necessity for economy. But is not our chief danger 
that we may economize in the wrong direction? History proves that a 
people situated like the people of the British Empire to-day are tempted 
to cut down expenditure on productive public enterprises before they 
will give up personal luxuries. Our chief competitors after the war will 
consist of two kinds of nations. On the one hand there is the United 
States, enjoying the advantage of unlimited capital and vast reservoirs 
of raw material as its munitions of commercial warfare; on the other, 
France and Germany, trained to an economy in personal expenditure 
which will enable them to flood the market with cheap goods. It is our 
obvious duty to economize in the right things, in the direction of reducing 
the waste caused by a wrong system of land development, and to spend 
all we can in building up our productive enterprises and the health of 
our people, in securing civic efficiency and preparation based on scientific 
training. In regard to this matter of preparation for peace Mr. Asquith 
advocates no such course as ‘“‘wait and see’’ because the war has taught 
him the folly of the doctrine of laissez-faire in these days of national 
competition. He says: ‘‘Not even our pre-occupation in the endeavour to 
ensure victory ought to prevent us from taking measures to secure that 
the problem shall be carefully explored by expert investigation.’ 


LAND DEVELOPMENT AND TOWN PLANNING 


_ The most urgent matter that requires attention is the obtaining to 
legislation to enable municipalities in Ontario properly and effectively 
to plan and regulate the use and development of land. The absurdities 
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Climatic conditions in Canad .s:BaD Roor 
flat. The roof shown i y Hove that roofs should either have a stecp pitch or be 
accommodate snow atid 4 this illustration is not steep enough—it is built so as to 

ice, causing dampness in_the houses ‘and danger to citizens. 


of Illinots Highway Dept. 


AB a By courtesy 
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W eae ane ts put into roads the waste of the ] 
the abutting phe ewe a road of the above character 
Fe Sccld be better to hate uo en : a considerable part 1s laid down in boulevard. 
Withate depth of clay i _a good narrow road in preference to this wide one— 
y in spring and autumn and its unhealthy dust in summer. 


and is the least objectionable 
and-width is more than 
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of the present system, its ineffectiveness in securing efficiency in industry, 
healthy environment for all our citizens, and conservation of our re- 
sources have already been alluded to in Conservation of Life. Town 
planning is not a panacea for all ills that result from our haphazard 
land system. The Act prepared by the Commission of Conservation 
will however, give every local authority power to do what is necessary 
to lay the foundations of healthy and convenient growth—and it is the 
duty of all who are interested in any phase of civic improvement to urge 
the provincial governments to give local authorities that power before 
it is too late. 

No money is available for fine schemes of re-construction at present. 
Great plans for constructing new diagonal thoroughfares and creating 
civic centres must be deferred. Anything that involves large public _ 
expenditures except what is directly connected with public health and the 
necessities of industry must be put aside. But there is a task which we 
should perform without delay, namely, the bringing into operation of the 
machinery of government to secure the application of sensible regula- 
tions and the preparation of a proper plan for the undeveloped areas 
within and surrounding our cities and towns. 

We need to perform that task in order to prevent the recurrence of 
the irremediable evils which have arisen in the centre of our largest: 
cities. We are being educated daily in the lesson that certain evils 
connected with the growth of towns can never be effectively remedied 
when once they have become established, that such partial remedies as 
can be applied are almost prohibitive in cost, and that it is utter foolish- 
ness to go on allowing these evils to be repeated in connection with the 
development of new areas. The matters required to be dealt with most 
urgently may be grouped under four heads, namely, convenience 
for traffic, sanitary and hygienic conditions, amenity, and co-operation. 

(1) Convenience of traffic—We should design our streets to suit the 
traffic and not be placed in the position of having to adjust our system 
of transportation to an unsuitable plan of streets. Our system of trans- 
portation should not merely be considered as a means of distribution, but 
also as a problem which is interlaced with the economic problem of land 
development. We need to consider the means by which we can secure a 
satisfactory and equitable apportionment of cost between the cities and 
the rural districts in regard to main highways and how we can get these 
main highways of sufficient width without increased taxation. The only 
Way we can accomplish that is to permit narrower streets than 66 feet to 
be constructed for purely residential purposes. We cannot afford to have 
a higher average width than 66 feet, and therefore, in order to get the 
wider streets where we require them for purposes of through traffic, we 
should permit narrower streets where traffic purposes are a secondary 
consideration. 

(2) Sanitation—It is important to have better provision made for 
getting light and air into all buildings to be erected. To accomplish this 
economically we should have regulations which will give us more space 
on building lots and not by means of putting unnecessary land into 
expensive streets. The question of air space and width of streets should 
not be considered together but as separate matters. The former should 
be secured by means of fixing building lines between buildings and by 
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Port SUNLIGHT 
This is a row of houses in an English Garden Suburb. These are workmen's dwellings 
let at arent of from $5 to $8 monthly. Well constructed and sanitary houses 
in a row are better looking and more healthy than badly constructed detached 
houses. Rows also cost much less and permit of combined heating. 


establishing a minimum space at the rear of buildings and not by requir- 
ing a certain standard of street width. The percentage of each lot which 
may be built up should be determined before building takes place and 
graduated from the centre outwards. We should secure that not more 
than 75 to 80 per cent of the building lots in business districts should be 
occupied by buildings, and that not more than 50 to 60 per cent of 
building lots in residential districts should be similarly occupied. The 
question of securing a uniform standard of sanitation on adjacent muni- 
cipal areas is one of great importance. Frequently cities have to take 
over rural areas on which there has been great sanitary neglect. The 
result is that they do not care to incorporate such areas until they are 
compelled to and then they have to incur large expenditure in bringing 
them up to the proper standard. 

Housing conditions require more control during the early periods 
of land development. It is cheaper and easier to prevent slums being 
created than to remove them or correct them after they have become 
established.* 

*In the evidence given at the Inquiry into the Dublin revolt it was shown that one 


of the chief causes that led up to that revolt was the bad housing conditions in which 
a’great part of the inhabitants‘of Dublin had lived for generations. 
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(3) Amenity—There are certain directions in which it is essential to 
improve land development in cities in order to secure a minimum stand- 
ard of public health. Beyond that there are directions in which it is 
desirable but not so necessary to provide more agreeable surroundings 
around the homes of the people. What is called ‘‘amenity”’ or agree- 
ableness in connection with the laying out of land comes within this 
second category. In most countries it has come to be recognized that 
things which were formerly regarded as merely agreeable or esthetic 
are essential for purposes of health. The preservation of natural features, 
such as river banks and trees, the provision of more play places for the 
children near to their homes and the application of more science to the 
laying out of the park system are becoming more and more practical 


questions, which, in the interests of health and economy, city govern- 
ments cannot ignore. 


(4) Co-operation—There is frequently an unfortunate conflict of 
opinion between adjacent local authorities regarding matters which 
affect them in common. We need more co-operation between such 
authorities and also between local councils and owners of real estate. 


DEPRECIATION OF PROPERTY BY BAD PLANNING 


One of the objects of town planning is to prevent the depreciation of residential property 
by the erection of factories in juxtaposition to good homes, as in the case shown in 
the illustration. In a case of this kind in Niagara Falls the erection of a mill next 
to a small house caused the insurance rates of the house-owner to be increased to 
the extent of over $116 per annum, and, although this meant practical con- 
fiscation of his property, he had noredress. Liberty has shadow as well as substance 
and should not be permitted to become license to injure others. 
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The-initiative in such co-operation must come from the authorities 
themselves, and in practice it is usually found that those who represent 
the real estate interest are not unwilling to co-operate if they are ap- 
proached in time. As a matter of practice no class of taxpayer suffers 
more from haphazard development and a wasteful system of carrying 
out local improvements than the land-owning class as a whole. When 
approached individually, real estate owners are often difficult to negoti- 
ate with, but are much more reasonable when dealt with together in a 
comprehensive schemé. 

The above four matters give a general idea of what is proposed to be 
dealt with under a town planning act. As already stated, this is not a 
time to propose legislation which would encourage local authorities to 
incur increased expenditure on re-construction schemes, but it is a time 
above all others to secure powers which will prevent bad development 
and thus avoid the necessity for re-construction schemes in the future 
in regard to land which is still unbuilt upon. 


Pusiic HEALTH 


The effective regulation of the methods of using and developing 
land lies at the root of all problems relating to public health. There are, 
however, many bad conditions already in existence and now being 
created with which prospective town planning and housing schemes will 
be powerless to deal. These must be remedied by means of corrective 
measures effected through the Provincial and Local Boards of Health, 
which are doing much good work but require to be stimulated to greater 
activity and more courage by the pressure of public opinion. The in- 
fantile death rate is still 40 per cent too high; a death rate of 22 per cent 
in at least one Canadian city as against 15 per cent in New York is most 
deplorable from every point of view. There is need for higher standards 
and more vigilance all round. Sporadic educational work such as clean-up 
weeks, child welfare exhibitions, etc., are excellent in their way, but 
constant ‘pressure on the administrative authorities is needed to get 
results. More facts and statistics relating to existing conditions need to 
be collected to enable comparisons to be made. 


MunicipaL GOVERNMENT 


The method of local government in Canada does not, on the whole, 
tend to secure the most efficient administration of municipal affairs. 
and public health. There is need for a better and more uniform method 
of accounting and auditing public accounts; also for a comparison of 
standards of construction in regard to roads, water supply, sewerage, 
etc.—due regard being paid to the varying conditions in the different 
municipalities. 

The matter is of great urgency in view of the great problems affect- 
ing municipal life that will arise after the war. . 

There should be a fully equipped department of municipal affairs 
formed in every province with skilled advisers and a Minister at its 
head. The question of the kind of machinery required and the relation- 
ship between the province, city or town needs careful study. At present 
no province has adequate municipal machinery although a few have the 
beginnings of a provincial department. 
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In Canada we have to take the public with us in connection with 
reforms of any kind, and it is important to educate public opinion in 
regard to any proposals of a novel character, such as are involved in 
town planning legislation. In this process of education there need to be 
national, provincial and local organizations. The Civic Improvement 
League of Canada is a Dominion-wide organization and members of that 
League will be entitled to receive the literature of the Commission of 
Conservation dealing with public health and town planning. It is 
desired to have local branches of the league in every city, town and 
village, whether in the form of a joint conference of existing civic organ- 
isations or in the form of a new league. It is hoped that all the existing 
organisations which deal with civic matters, including housing or public 
health, will affiliate with the Dominion body.* 

THomMAs ADAMS 


*Reports of the two conferences held to form the Civic Improvement League of 
Canada can be obtained on application to the Commission of Conservation, Ottawa. 


COST OF IMPROVED BUILDING LAND FOR 
HOUSING PURPOSES* 


S the cost paid for building land (improved or unimproved) must, 
of necessity, influence the ultimate rent paid for the house or 
houses built thereon, it will be of interest to consider what would 

be a fair price for land purchased for the purpose of erecting thereon 
houses for industrial workers. 

The following calculations are based upon land 133 feet deep, being 
100 feet for depth of lot and 33 feet for road allowance, the latter being 
one-half the roadway allowance of 66 feet required by the laws of 
Ontario. 

It has been told that this width, for one street, is, under ordinary 
circumstances, too great (see article pages 17-20, Oct. 19, Conservation 
of Life), and that it would be of more benefit to the public were it per- 
missible (under proper restrictions) to decrease the road allowance for a 
front road, if another allowance were provided for behind the lot. 

Whether the total road allowance be situated in front of the lot, or 
23 feet (being half of a front road of 46 feet) be allowed in the front, and 
10 feet (being half of a back road of 20 feet) be allowed at the back of the 
lot, thus arranging for a front and back road allowance, is of small con- 
sequence in this discussion. x 

As the superficial contents of an acre of land varies in the provinces 
of Canada, for this calculation an acre of 43,650 square feet is used. 
Each foot of frontage in a building lot 100 feet deep, with 33 feet road 
allowance, require 133 square feet of land. To this must be added and 
allowance for cross streets, and for unbuilt upon spaces between the ends 
of rows of houses, if houses are erected in rows; these spaces are necessary 
to provide against a possible conflagration. This allowance should not 
exceed 5 per cent, making a total area of 140 square feet for each foot of 
frontage, or 311 feet of frontage per acre. 


*Editorial note.—This article is of great interest as showing the great difference 
between what may be called the “wholesale” and the ‘‘retail’’ value of land. Correspond- 
ence, confirming or disputing the facts and figures given by Mr. Simpson, is invited. 
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The narrowest frontage allowable for houses erected in rows is 14 
feet, or 22 houses per acre. Such narrow houses, however, are not re- 
commended in this climate where a frontage of 18 feet or 20 feet is the 
least that should be allowed. At 20 feet there would be 1514 houses 

er acre. 
Good quality farm land, properly cleared, fenced and surface drain- 
ed, but without buildings, should not be worth more than $100 per acre 
in Canada, so that the land value of a house occupying 14 feet frontage 
of unimproved but of good quality farm land is worth $4.55 per house, 
and for 20 feet frontage $6.38 per house. 

The value of a building lot of 40 feet frontage of unimproved land 
is less than $13. 

To justify such a lot being sold at from $250 to $600 it is necessary 
that modern improvements be made thereon. In Canada such im- 
provements are not usually made at the cost of the vendors, but, if the 
purchasers are to build houses with sanitary surroundings, these ab- 
solutely necessary improvements are either made and paid for by the 
purchasers, or by the municipal corporation, in which latter case the 
municipality bears the cost in whole or in part. 

The improvements necessary to convert farm land into improved 
building lots, and their cost, are as follows: 


Per lot of 
40 feet Per acre 
frontage 
Surveying, subdividing and registration................. $ 5.00 $ 38.75 
Roadway:— 
ia oF Sieh feet x 40 feet — 720 square feet at 20c 144.00 1,116.00 
curb for BU at R ce Ee dosed eh oa Wa C-5'e She'se atl 
1 5-foot sidewalk for 40 feet... 2... 0.0.2. c cee eee \ 60.00 509.08 
Sewers and surface drainage:— ~ 
40 feet sewer at $1.50................ $60.00 
40 feet surface drainage at............ 5.00 
Proportion of main sewer............. 20.00 
85.00 658.75 
Water and fire protection:— 
40 feet at $1.00 (no allowance for main pipes or pumps) 40.00 310.00 
Lighting:— 
Poles, transmission line and arc lamps for street light- 
RORSi ety Leek Eide Gas aboccs sabia nib ver eas 10.00 77.50 


$344.00 | $2,666.00 


The above costs are the lowest usually secured, but local conditions 
may cause very wide variations. 


SUMMARY 

Based on a building lot of 40 feet frontage:— 
First cost, based on a high price of agricultural land................. FS $13 
Cost, after allowing for cost of subdividing..................-.-.05- 18 
Price demanded by real estate speculators..............-.+--+---0++ $250 to 600 
Cost of improvements necessary to ensure sanitary surroundings...... 340 to 500 
Total cost of improved land based on real estate speculators’ prices.... 600 to 1,100 
Making an annual rental for land above at 6 per cent............... 36 to 66 
If houses built in a row the annual saving is...............---+-5--- 18 to 33 


Louris SIMPSON 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS IN BERLIN (GERMANY) 


iB ies example of Germany in the matter of town planning and in 
efficiency in municipal government has been frequently quoted as 
one to be studied and followed. American writers have been parti- 
cularly laudatory of German cities in comparison with British cities, 
their enthusiasm for the former being no doubt due to the ostentatious 
and showy character of the main thoroughfares. But the veneer of 
grandeur which is given to cities like Berlin by the wide and much 
decorated boulevards and parkways covers up defects in housing condi- 
tions which are probably as bad as any in Europe and much worse than 
anything in London or other British cities. Official regulations control 
the sky-line of the buildings but do not ensure healthy homes and 
official regulations keep the children cleaner looking than in British cities 
hut do not prevent them having a greater death rate from tuberculosis 
and a much larger proportion of such ailments as rickets. Town plan- 
ning may be regarded as good, in its most important aspect, in so far as 
it raises the standard of public health or gives better housing conditions, 
and as bad in proportion as the reverse is the case. Judged by that 
standard, German town planning is a failure. . . 

In 1910, the writer paid a visit to Germany and studied the housing 
conditions of Berlin. This article contains the facts and views then set 
down in a memorandum and is, therefore, in no way biased by subsequent 
events. 

“Like most German towns Berlin is a city of high tenements, in which 
the rich, in certain districts, and the poor in others, are housed closely 
together in flats. The tenements are four to six and more storeys in 
height, with fronts overlooking comparatively wide streets and with 
backs so closely surrounded or wedged in with other buildings as to 
render them for the most part almost impenetrable to the sun and 
inaccessible to currents of fresh air. . e: 

To repeat the census figures quoted in the British Board of Trade 
report of 1907—in 1900, of every 1,000 houses in Berlin and 23 im- 
mediate suburbs, 58 had 1 storey, 92 had 2 storeys, 215 had 4 storeys, 
466 had 5 storeys, 71 had 6 storeys and 4 had 7 storeys. 

In Berlin proper 539 per 1,000 had 5 storeys and 99 had 6 or 7 
storeys. . These tenements are built for the most part overlooking quad- 
rangular courtyards. 

In some German towns there is evidence of a tendency on the part 
of the well-to-do to spread themselves more into the suburbs and live in 
small detached villas, but there is not much evidence of this in Berlin. 
Apart from the large expensive villas erected in the Grfinwald, suburban 
development round the outer fringes of Berlin seems, for the most part, 
to take the same crowded form as in the, central districts. Indeed, in 
some suburbs, the percentage of dwellings forming a part of high tene- 
ment buildings is greater than in Berlin proper; for instance, in the Report 
of the Board of Trade it is pointed out that in Schéneberg the number of 
5 storey houses is 657 per 1,000 as against 539 in Berlin. ei 

In general there seems to be an absence of regard for ventilation and 
much less attention is given to this than in England. Nor is there the 
same demand for privacy. The back windows of houses and other pre- 
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mises overlook each other in an obtrusive way which would not be 
tolerated in England. The recourse of the inhabitants to open-air café 
life during the day and evening in the wide streets may to some extent 
counteract the unhealthy effects of such conditions. But the fact that 
the conditions are unhealthy and have a most serious effect on child 
life appears to be generally admitted by those who have studied the 
question. 

Prof. Eberstadt of Berlin University, in an interview with the 
writer, expressed himself as convinced of the superior healthfulness of 
English conditions, notwithstanding all that is being done in German 
towns, at great expense and with admirable foresight, in planning streets 
and controlling development. He regards the dirty children of English 
streets as healthier in all respects than the clean but rickety children of 
the Berlin courtyards. 


PRusSIAN TowN PLANNING LAW 


Prof. Eberstadt foresees very great difficulty in getting any im- 
provement in regard to overcrowding in Berlin. The whole tendency of 
the law and administration seems to be based on the assumption that the 
tenement system is inevitable. The Prussian Act of 1875 has for its 
chief objects the regulation of building lines, the improvement of the 
frontage of buildings and the widening of streets, so as to make the tene- 
ment system as healthy as it can be, and provides the basis for local 
acts and by-laws. Little Or no attention seems to be given to the ques- 
pone air space or ventilation, or to the appearance of the backs: of 


Wuy TENEMENT Burtpincs ArzE ENCOURAGED 


er Phe ty eneotinages costly streets with the result that the frontage 
buildi P Wade ee for the erection of other than tenement 

ui ings. ride in town planning leads in the same direction. Wide 
tree-planted streets are only practical where the building sites fronting 
upen them can produce a large return, and this is only possible with 
close y concentrated building. Architecturally, German town planning 
is also largely directed by those who believe in closed-in street effects, 
and many-storied buildings are considered best for this purpose. The 
municipality also gains by the present system, since it involves less 
length of road, shorter lengths of drains and pipes, and greater con- 
centration for transport and other purposes. Land is mostly owned in 
small sections, very largely by builders and bodies interested in build- 
ing schemes. The owners of land in the city are seldom, as in England, 
owners of suburban and rural estates. Their interest seems generally 
to be concentrated in the city, and their wealth is employed to swell the ~ 
value of the urban sites. The whole system and the interests created by 
it are opposed to encouraging the people to own their own houses and 
are largely responsible for the absence of home life which is strikingly 
evident in Continental cities. Thus centralisation has become a strongly 
marked feature of the German city, supported by numerous vested in- 
terests and by the administrative bodies. 
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Do THe GERMANS PREFER THE FLAT To THE COTTAGE ? 


It has been suggested that, apart from the many interests which are 
dependent on the existing system, the people in general prefer the flat to 
the detached cottage and garden, even if the latter were a practical 
alternative. But the evidence of a strong desire for growing flowers and 
cultivating allotments on the part of the working classes rather supports 
the contrary view. Large areas of allotments are laid out all round the 
city and men travel long distances and pay high rents (amounting up to 
$50 per acre) for their little patches of garden in the suburbs. Many 
streets of working-class houses have almost unbroken rows of flowers 
and creepers along their balconies from one end of the street to the 
other. There is plenty of evidence of a fondness for gardening and 
flowers which has little opportunity of being gratified in the closely 
crowded tenement. 

Compared with the few who get the benefit of the front balconies 
there must be very many more who have to live in flats overlooking 
gloomy back courts and alleys where flowers have little chance of receiv- 
ing sufficient air and sunshine to enable them to grow. 

Among the blocks of tenements which I inspected there were two 
which are typical and which illustrate the housing of different periods. 
One showed the method of 1872 and the other of quite recent date. 


A SampLeE BLock or DweELLincs, 1872 


Meyers Hof, Acker Strasse—The block of flats which goes under 
this name was erected in 1872. It consists of about 250 tenements in 
seven blocks, now occupied by about 900 people and formerly occupied 
by about 2,000. The reduction in the number is due to the closing of the 
basement dwellings, the conversion of some of the houses into small 
factories and warehouses, and partly to reduction of the number in 
each dwelling. There are six blocks so arranged that only one of the 
blocks faces on the street, all the others being situated parallel with the 
front block at distances of 36 feet from each other. ¢ : 

Six blocks of Meyers Hof are of 5 storeys and a semi-basement. 
There is a common W.C. and a common éntrance from the staircase to 
every group of four tenements. 

Most families occupy what is technically known as one room, but 
this consists of a room and small kitchen. This ‘‘but and ben” arrange- 
ment represents the average working-class home in Berlin. In the one 
inspected there were beds in both the room and the kitchen. The rent 
of one room and kitchen is about $5 per month for the smaller houses in 
the courts rising to $6.25 in the front block facing the street. 


A Mopern Biock Or DWELLINGS 


Schénhauser Allee—This is a typical block of modern dwellings 
occupied by well-to-do citizens or small craftsmen. The names and some 
of the occupations of the tenants were printed on the entrance porch. 
They comprised jewellers, music teachers, and others, including skilled 
artisans who traded in their small dwellings. The sanitary conveniences 
were better, the degree of improvement being very well represented by 
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there being a W.C. to each two tenements instead of one to each four as 
in Meyers Hof. As each room and kitchen is used for sleeping and the 
facilities for ventilation and privacy are so meagre the arrangement 
cannot be good either for health or morals. The rents are from $5.25 
to $6.25 per month for 2 rooms and $8 to $10 for 3 rooms. One tenement 
inspected was rented at $8 for three rooms, ranging from 8 by 10 feet to 
12 by 12 feet, and each contained beds. Another at $6.25 per month 
contained 2 rooms about 14 feet by 9 feet and 10 feet by 8 feet. 

All the rooms are of good height, the minimum allowed by the by- 
laws being 9 feet. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN LONDON AND BERLIN 


In a diagram inspected at a Town Planning Exhibition in Berlin, 
the fact was illustrated that about 42 per cent of the people of Berlin 
lived in one room as against about 6 per cent in Copenhagen. One room 
in these two towns means a room and akitchen. In London the percent- 
age of dwellings with one room as shown on the diagram referred to, was 
only about 744, but this room does not include the extra kitchen 
compartment, although in many cases‘it will probably include a small 
scullery. It is therefore difficult to get a proper comparison. 

The fact remains that 42 per cent of Berlin’s population live in 
tenements of one room and a kitchen and another 33 per cent in two 
rooms and a kitchen leaving only 25 per cent living in three rooms or 
more as against a percentage of 61 living in four rooms or more in London. 

__, Lhese two examples are representative of the average housing con- 
ditions of Berlin, and it would seem that the wide tree-planted streets of 
the city are only made economically possible by crowding barrack 
dwellings on their frontages and in courtyards behind in order that the 
cost can be divided over the largest possible number of dwellings. 


RELATION oF STREETS To BUILDINGS 


The question of the cost of street construction and its relation to the 
class of buildings erected and the healthy character of the homes of the 
people is one of vital importance. In Canada there is a tendency to 
encourage thinly scattered development and unnecessary wide streets 
outside of the main throughfares—a tendency diametrically opposite 
to that in Berlin and productive of a different category of evils. 

Scattered building and wide streets mean that the amount of pave- 
ment or boulevard to construct or maintain, and the length of sewers and 
mains of all kinds is relatively greater than in closer fornts of develop- 
ment producing a relatively higher cost per house for local improvements. 
This relatively higher cost is accompanied by a smaller assessable value 
per acre which necessarily results from less concentrated building and 
therefore, the tendency to spread houses over wide areas causes financial 
loss, both direct and indirect. 

It is clear therefore that the construction of wide streets as main 
thoroughfares must be accompanied by some corresponding modification 
in the cost of the secondary streets required for purely residential pur- 
poses, so that housing conditions will not suffer. To a large extent this 
may be effected by judicious planning with the object of grading the 
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width and importance of streets according to their character, and the 
number and type of dwellings which these streets are intended to serve. 

Canadian and German conditions present two extremes, both of 
which require careful consideration, but it requires no argument to show 
that the German conditions, in spite of the showy character of the city 
streets, are much less healthy, and, what is almost of more importance, 
are incapable of being altered without serious financial loss. Land in 
Berlin is much dearer than in London or in most Canadian cities. 

In the suburbs of Berlin land for building purposes brings from 
$60,000 to $80,000 per acre as compared with $5,000 to $10,000 in the 
nearer London and Ottawa suburbs. 

By-Laws 

Prof. Eberstadt is of opinion that the By-laws of Berlin tend to 
encourage the block tenement system. Ina communication received 
by the writer he makes the following statement on the subject: 

“Tt should be said that the predominance of the high-storied 
tenement system in Germany is of recent date. Even in Berlin, up 
to 1861, 60 per cent of all houses contained only 1 to 10 tenements; 
the percentage of this class has come down to 29 per cent in 1905. 
The rapid change in the housing system of Germany Is attributed 
to defective measures in town planning, regulation of by-laws and 
over-capitalisation of land, these three influences joining in effect 
to raise the price of land. There is a strong movement against this 
evolution, backed by a few municipalities free from speculating 
influence, such as Ulm, and especially by the great employers of 
Western Germany, as Krupp, Hamel and the large Companies of 
Westphalia. 

“The Berlin by-laws regulate the percentage of space to be 
covered by buildings, the height of buildings generally and the 
building materials to be employed or prohibited, the thickness of 
wall, methods of construction, etc., in different districts. The 
prescriptions have been developed to a regular scheme and toa 
complex system of rules almost as difficult for the builder to know as 
to evade. After 1870, as doubtful elements, entered. the building 
trade, regulation became necessary, and the authorities, to stop 
short all defects in building, laid down rules to ensure durability 
and sanitation. These rules were made absolute and general, they 
encouraged the erection of the high-storied buildings and are said 
to have made it almost impossible to erect a cheap building of the 
lighter cottage construction. Le 

“For the next period of the development of by-laws, distinctions 
were introduced between the different districts of the towns, viz: 
central district, town extension district, factory district, detached 
houses and villas district, with numerous sub-distinctions. The 
by-laws of Frankfort, Cologne, Diisseldorf, and Munich are con- 
spicuous for working out distinctions up to 15 classifications. The 
effect—taking for granted that certain improvements have been 
arrived at—is on the whole not satisfactory. The power of framing 
the by-laws in some towns is vested with government authorities, 
and in others is trusted to the municipal bodies under government 
control. 
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“The new school of town-planners has for one of its objects the 
simplification of the by-laws. It proposes that by-laws should be 
made to distinguish fundamentally between the high-storied build- 
ing and the cottage and give special rules for both.” 

Apart from the Unter den Linden and a few of the main thorough- 
fares, and many isolated architectural features of interest there is little 
to see in Berlin which can be taken as an example to follow and in 
regard to housing conditions there is much that can be taken as an 
example to avoid. CIvIs. 


PROGRESS OF CIVIC IMPROVEMENT IN CANADA 


Nova Scotia—The Halifax Civic Improvement League is one of the 
most active propagandist bodies in Canada. Its executive is wisely 
directed and enjoys the advantage of having considerable influence with 
the legislative and municipal authorities. It does not neglect such work 
as promoting cleaning-up, garden improvement, and other practical 
forms of securing the “city beautiful’ by means of individual action, 
but, on the other hand, it does not permit these things so to absorb its 
energies that it is unable to find time for the even more important work 
of promoting legislative and administrative action to deal with the causes 
of bad social conditions. Nova Scotia leads the provinces of Canada in 
its housing and town planning legislation, and the work of the league has 
greatly helped in placing the province in that position. Now that the 
necessary legal powers have been obtained to enable some effective re- 
form to be achieved, the league is directing its attention to the practical 
application of these powers. Town Planning Boards are being formed in 
the different cities and towns and a scheme is being promoted to erect a 
model village as an object lesson on housing reform. A Housing Act 
was passed in May to facilitate the raising of capital for a housing scheme. 

The first steps have been taken to secure the preparation of a town 
planning scheme for Greater Halifax. 

At the annual meeting of the Nova Scotia Union of Municipalities, 
to be held in August next, it is intended to arrange for a full discussion 
of the question of the desirability of setting up a Department of Muni- 
cipal Affairs for the province. This is the next urgent need in the matter 
of legislation in Nova Scotia. 

New Brunswick—The preparation of the town planning scheme for 
Greater St. John is proceeding somewhat slowly owing to the conditions 
created by the war. Following a recent municipal election, which 
changed the personnel of the City Commission, from which a proportion 
of members of the Town Planning Commission are selected, the latter 
Commission has been reconstituted. Mayor Hayes takes the place of 
Ex-Mayor Frink and Mr. J. H. Burditt has been appointed chairman. 

‘ Prince Edward Island—An influential commission has been ap- 
pointed to take up questions affecting the future development of the 
province. A conference is to be held at Charlottetown in the early part 
of August, when various civic problems will be discussed. 

Quebec—The need for housing accommodation in Sherbrooke has 
caused the Board of Trade of that city to take up the question of forming 
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a housing company under the Provincial Act to encourage the provision 
of dwellings for the people. There is reason to believe that a scheme will 
be launched to provide additional dwellings in the form of cottages with 
gardens in one of the suburbs of the city. 

At different times there have been proposals for creating a garden 
suburb near Montreal. One of the difficulties has been to obtain a suit- 
able site at a reasonable price, suburban land around Montreal being 
notoriously ‘‘boosted”’ in value and hard to acquire. This difficulty is 
being lessened by the depression in real estate values and there appears to 
be a prospect of getting a large housing scheme started on an estate of 
over 1,000 acres. The matter is being investigated by the Town Plan- 
ning Adviser of the Commission of Conservation. 

The presentation of a town planning bill to the Legislature has been 
deferred till next session. 

The annual meeting of the Dominion Good Roads Association was 
held at Montreal in March. A special report of this meeting has been 
published by the Municipal Journal. 

Ontario—Progress in town planning in Ontario is slow, owing to the 
absence of suitable legislation, and keen disappointment is felt in many 
parts of the province that the Government was not able to introduce a 
Town Planning Bill at the last sitting of the Legislature. There is no 
province in which there is more urgent need for legislation and none in 
which public opinion has shown itself so strongly in favour of it. It is 
hoped that something will be done to meet the public demand when 
Parliament resumes its sittings, but meanwhile several important schemes 
have had to be deferred. 


THe Example or RENFREW 


Real estate development is very active at Renfrew and several new 
sub-divisions were placed on the market in April and May. The city 
council has taken the advice of the Town Planning Branch of the Com- 
mission of Conservation in regard to all the sub-divisions. The result 
has been that all the real estate operators agreed to every proposal made 
for improving their plans and for linking them up in a satisfactory manner 
with the general plan of the town. Main arterial roads 100 feet in width 
were obtained where needed for purposes of traffic thoroughfares, sites 
for public buildings and recreation have been reserved without cost to 
the tax-payers, and it has been agreed that a wooded. ravine which 
intersects one of the properties shall be handed over by the owner to the 
town. | All this does not mean that the owners of real estate in Renfrew 
are philanthropic; on the contrary they are acting frankly in their own 
interest in thus adapting their plans to the requirements of the Town 
Council. But their self-interest is of an enlightened character; they are 
merely responsive to the argument that their interests and the general 
interests of the community are in harmony. The Renfrew case proves 
that the blame for bad land development rests in the final analysis with 
the local authorities. Without any expert guidance or knowledge of 
their own requirements, councils are usually unable to make constructive 
suggestions to owners when plans are submitted. Perhaps, to give them- 
selves some sort of satisfaction that they are looking after the public 
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interest, or to prevent the repetition of some evil that has previously 
come to their notice, they impose conditions which cost the owners of 
land a good deal without giving the public any corresponding advantage. 
What is most exacting and costly to the real estate owner is not neces- 
sarily best for the public; indeed so much are their interests in common 
that unnecessary loss to the one is loss to the other. Real estate develop- 
ment will proceed on satisfactory lines in proportion as a local authority 
has, first, adequate powers under a town planning act and, second, the 
expert guidance necessary to enable it to put forward constructive 
suggestions in lieu of destructive criticism. 
One unfortunate weakness in the Renfrew scheme is that both the 
council and the owners alike have, by reason of a provincial by-law, to 
face the great and wasteful burden of making all the streets, even the 
subsidiary side streets, not less than 66 feet wide, although to accommo- 
date traffic some are to be made 100 feet wide. The result is to waste 
large areas of valuable land that might be used for gardening, to increase 
the extent of surface for accumulating insanitary dust, to cause ulti- 
mately the spending of hundreds of thousands of dollars in making un- 
necessary pavements or boulevards, and too lengthy connections from 
sewers and water and other mains. 
One indirect effect is to cause money to be stinted on sanitary 
arrangements in the home in order to pay for streets that are not needed. 
At a time like this when economy is so important, it cannot be too 
strongly urged that the passing of a Town Planning Act to combat this 
absurdly expensive system in Ontario should not be further deferred. 


Manitoba—The Town Planning Bill introduced into the Legislative 
Assembly of Manitoba passed its third reading in-April last. Although 
without the compulsory clauses of the Nova Scotia Act, it is an excellent 
measure and will pave the way for a better system of land development 
in the province. 

. Saskatchewan—A well drafted Town Planning Bill was introduced 
into the Saskatchewan Assembly in February last by the Hon. Geo. 
Langley, Minister of Municipal Affairs. The bill passed its first reading 
but, for reasons connected with other questions of a local character, had 
to be held over for another year. 

_ _ British Columbia—The question of civic improvement organisation 
in the cities of British Columbia is being taken up by the Town Planning 
Branch of the Commission of Conservation. Conferences are to be held 
in July. When the political situation is more settled it is expected that a 


Town Planning Bill will be brought forward for consideration of Parlia- 
ment. 


TOWN PLANNING AND ARTERIAL ROADS IN 
GREATER LONDON 


a tae second joint conference of representatives of 137 local author- 
ities, having jurisdiction over about 1,000 square miles of territory, 

comprising Greater London and its immediate environs, met at the 
Guildhall, Westminster, on Friday, May 19, 1916. 
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The Right Hon. W. Hayes Fisher, parliamentary secretary of the 
Local Government Board, was present, and Alderman W. Regester, 
chairman of the Middlesex County Council, occupied the chair. Reports 
were presented from six sectional districts, into which Greater London 
had been divided, and these reports were adopted. 

The following resolutions were passed by the conference :— 

I.—"That, in view of the vital importance of securing the harmonious 
development of Greater London by carrying into effect carefully con- 
sidered schemes for the construction of new arterial roads, and, more 
especially, in view of the opportunity, which will be afforded by the 
construction of such roads, for the profitable employment of surplus 
labour in any period of unemployment which may arise after the war, 
this conference, in submitting to the Prime Minister and the President 
of the Local Government Board the conclusions of the sectional confer- 
ences, desires respectfully to make the following suggestions :— j 
f (a) That all practicable steps should immediately be taken to 
induce local authorities to secure the reservation of the necessary land 
for such roads, by the exercise of their powers under the Housing, Town 

Planning, etc., Act, 1909. 

b (b) That, in order to ‘encourage and aid local authorities in thus 
exercising their town planning powers—thereby securing that the 
projected roads shall be provided at a minimum of cost—the Govern- 
ment should, by means of co-operation between the various departments 
of state and the county authorities concerned, arrange that local author- 
ities preparing town planning schemes for their respective areas, and 
including in these schemes the projected arterial roads, shall be given a 
guarantee that a considerable portion of the cost shall be borne by a 
central authority.* 

I1.—That, having regard, not merely to the large amount of time 
and trouble that has been expended in the consideration and selection of 
suitable routes for arterial roads in Greater London, but to the extreme 
urgency of preserving the opportunity for creating the arterial roads 
which have been found by these conferences to be necessary, and to the 
important part these traffic avenues will play in the future development 
and growth of the Metropolis. 

This conference is desirous of recording its opinion that it is im- 
perative that steps should be immediately taken through the Local 
Government Board or other Authority to secure the routes of such new 
or improved thoroughfares as are set forth in the important traffic 
proposals contained in the “‘Report of the Conference on Arterial Roads 
in Greater London.” 


III.—That the Prime Minister and the President of the Local 
Government Board be asked to receive a deputation to present the 
report summarising the conclusions of the six sectional conferences, the 
reports of the sectional conferences, and the resolutions passed at this 
second main conference. And that the members forming the sub-com- 
mittees of the sectional conferences be and hereby are appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange the details of the deputation. 


*This means a national authority. 


_ “New times demands new measures and new men; 
The world advances and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our father’s day were best; 


— And doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Me ty, wiser by the steady growth of truth.” 


Ai, picesselt Lowell. 


